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For Monpay, Junge 30, 1817. 
Finn nine en ee 


STATE TRIALS. 


Trial of James Watson, Senior, for High Treasou, before Lord 
Edlenborough, and a Special Jury. 


COURT OF KING’s BENCH, MONDAY, Juwe 9. 

HE following is a list of the names of the persons who 

formed the jury upon this important trial; Thomas All- 
fan, of Feneburch-street, bookseller; Kobert Norton, of 
Picket street, button-maker ; Jobn Tomlinson, cf Bedfo: dbury, 
Covent garden, woollen draper; Peter R chardson, of Charing- 
cross, lottery-office-keeper ; James Bryant, of Wapping-street, 
auctioneer; Richard Ramsden, of Brook street, Holborn, 
capillaire-maker ; William Phillips, of Holborn, ironmonger ; 
Thomas Willey Barer, of Kirby-street, Hatton-Garden, silver- 
smith ; Richard Parkins, of Red-Lion-street, shoemaker ; 
William Stackblock, of Hollywell-street, Shoreditch, currier ; 
Samuel Kaizht, of Norton-Falgate, diuggist ; Samuel Kell, of 
Red-Liou-street, carpenter and builder. 

The Attorney-General’s speech, of which the following Is 
the substance, will put the reader in full possession of all that 
is ma:erial in the indictment, and will the more clearly expresé 
its meaning because jt is divested of legal obscurity. The At- 
torney-General’s speech likewise contains a complete narra- 
tive of the conspiracy. 

The Attorney-General began by descanting on the enormity 
of the crime of Treason, and gave the various de’ nitions of it 
from the numerous acts of Parliament. He then proceeded to 
comment on the several counts of the indictment separately, 
and after shortly alluding to the first count, charging the pri- 
vou. 57. 4c 
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soner with levying war, generally, he passed on to tlie second, 
which.embraced the whole of the conspiracy. The principal 
parties concerned in it were Watson, Preston, Hooper, and 
Thistlewood. Watson had for some time lived in Hyde-street, 
Bloomsbury ; on the 25th of November, he went and took a 
lodging at No. 1, Dean-street, Fetter-lane, and it was not cer- 
tain whether the people belonging to the house in Hyde-street, 
where. he lived, knew of his taking this lodging : from the lat- 
ter place he went away onthe 25th, and did not return to it again. 
Thistlehood lived in Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane ; 
and Preston lived in a house in ia Greystoke-place; the house 
No. 9, in that place was his residence ; and that was the place 
to which all references respecting Hooper were to be made. 
Up to the 25th of November, Watson resided in Hyde-street; 
and on the 3d of December, his residence was in Dean- 
street, Fetter-lane. . Preston stil] continued in Greystoke-place ; 
and this would appear to have been a most important spot, so 
far as regarded the transactions which were to be detailed to 
the Jury. 1t would appear to have been their constant place 
of meeting, and that it was, in fact, the head quarters of the 
conspiracy. In the month of October, a person named Castles, 
whom he should callas a witness, got acquainted with Watson and 
Preston; he first met themat one of the meetings of a So- 
ciety which was called the Spenceans; the place of that meet- 
ing was the Cock, in Grafton-street, Soho. It was not his 
Intention to enter into any comments respecting the nature.or 
tendency of these Spencean Societies. He should merely ob- 
served, that one of their leading principles was—that all ex- 
clusive possession in land was unjust and oppressive ; and that 
all the land of the kingdom ought to be made the common 
property of the people. It was unnecessary for him to point 
out the folly or the wickedness of this plaw; however, such 
must be obvious to every body; he would merely say, that were 
it possible to carry so wild a scheme into effect, it would bring 
about the destruction of all property, and entail misery on the 
very parties intended to be benefitted by it. Another princi- 
ple maintained by the Spenceans was, that fandholders had no 
right to the annunies which they received ; so that the whole 
of these doctrines led directly to one universal system of pro- 
scription and spoliation of property. It was, as he had already 
observed, at one of the meetings of this society, that. the wit- 
ness, Castles, first became acquainted with Watson. On a sub- 
sequent evening they met at another of these Societies, which 
was held at the Mulverry-tree, in Mootfields. It was there he 
first saw Thistlewood ;:and on that: occasion, a sort of intimacy 
commenced between Castle and Watson. ‘They walked along 
together from the place, and as they went away, Watson en- 
deayoured to sound bim as to his principles ; and when he diss 
covered that they were somewhat similar to his own, he began 
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to talk to him about the subversion of the Government,and re- 
marked how easily such a thing could be effected, provided the 
business was well managed. Castle then gave Watson his di- 
rection, which was somewhere in or near Grey’s Inn-lane. Here 
Watson called upon him on the 26th of October, and explain- 
ed to him the object of his visit, which was to collect 
together as many of the labouring poor who might be out of 
employment as they could ; to take advantage of the distresses 
under which they suffered, and induce them to become instru- 
ments for carrying their plan into effect, which was, by a revo- 
jution, to bring about an equal division of the land of 
the country. At the same time, Watson produced a 
machine by which the horses of the cavalry might be disabled 
and destroyed ; and shewed him a plan of the Tower of Lon- 
don, which was to be one of the objects of their attack. Now, 
in corroboration of this statement, which should be made by 
the witness Casiles, he should lay before the Jury a remarkable 

iece of evidence. After the affair of the 2d of December 
is the lodging of Watson was searched, and in it was found 
two papers ; one of them was a plan of the Tower, and the 
other was the description of the tron cat, by whichit wis in- 
tended to disable the cavalry from acting. These were the 
two things shown by Watson to Castles ; and these were found 
at the lodging of the former. Atthe interview to which he 
now alluded, they talked about money and finances, on which 
occasion Watson said the parties engaged in the busines: liad 
money enough, Inthe course of their conversation the same day, 
Watson declared, that nothing but a revolation would be bene- 
ficial to the lower classes of the people, or alleviate their suf- 
ferings. Alter this, the parties had frequent meetings and con- 
versations respecting their plan for effecting a revolution. {n 
one of these conversations, Watson said to Castles, that he 
(Watson) was to be one of the Generals of the Revolutionists ; 
but thet Thistlewood wasto be at their head. One part of 
their plan was, to prevent the King’s soldiers from acting against 
them, and that was to be effected by destroying the barracks 
in which they were quartered, and in such a manner as to de- 
stroy the soldiers also Monstrous and impracticable as_ such 
an extraordinary plan as this might appear to be at the first 
view, it was not to be estimated bythe degree of folly belong- 
ing to it, but by the great depravity of mind by which it had 
been conceived,— After having conterred upon the necessary 
means of destroying the soldiers, Watson and Castles went to- 
gether to visit the barracks and magazines in Hyde-park, in 
order to devise the best mode of ascertaining how they could 
be attacked. This was done previous to any couference being 
held with Thistlewood on the subject. The next day Castles 
was introduced to Thistlewood, and then a conference took 
4c¢°2@ 
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place between them respeeting pike heads. After this Watson 
and Castles proceeded together to Paddington and streets 
adjacent, where there were several persons in great distress and 
out of employ, in order to work upon them, and make them 
instrumental totheir designs; for which purpose they were 
told that they never could be ielieved from their distresses, une 
less something decisive was done. Among other places, Watson 
desired Castles to go and sound the navigators at Paddington, 
persons employed in cutting the Regent’s canal. They were 
men who possessed great physical strength, and if wicked 
enough to enter into such a design, were capable of being 
very able associates in carrying itinto effect. These men were 
to be sounded as to their opinions, and every effort was to be 
wade to stir them up into discontent. 

After this Castles went to the Coek public-house, and there 
became a member of the Spencean Society. In conversations 
then held it was stated that they might rely on getting over a 
great part of the foot soldiers to Join them; but that they could 
place no dependence on the cavalry. It was a part of the plan 
that the cavalry, on which no dependence could be placed, 
was to be attacked. They were to begin with the cavalry 
barracks in Portland-place, and these barracks were to be 
burnt. Watson being, in consequence of his profession, 
skilled in chemistry, and well acquainted with the qualities of 
combustible materials, was desired to make a calculation re- 
specting the quantity of materials that might be necessary, aud 
the expence of them ; and it was then stated, that these cow- 
bustibles would not merely burn the barracks, but destroy the 
soldiers, by stifling them before they could leave their rooms. 
The only question of difficulty was, how the combustibles 
could be disposed of, until the time came for using them. 
This difficulty was soon removed ; it was agreed that a house 
should be ra. Sa contiguous to the spot, on pretence of con- 
verting it into an oil-shop, to which barrels of tar, pitch, and 
other combustibles might be conveyed without any suspicion. 
They soon found out an empty house in Seymour-street, but 
the owner, of the name of Cosser, residing in Milbank-street, 
Westminster, would not Jet the house to the parties, and the 
scheme was abandoned. A person named Harrison had left 
the society in consequence of a quarrel with young Watson, 
and io consequence of being alarmed at its proceedings. The 

arties then having given up the plan of the house, agreed to 
co a number of pike heads made ; and Castles was appointed 
to goto a person, from whom he could get a pattern of a pike- 
head. He was desired to say to the person that it was wanted 
to form part of an iron fence, which was to enclose a rabbit 
warren; the name of the person was Mr. Beniley. He had no 
suspicion as to the object the parties had in view; and he 
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gave 2 pattern of one of those instruments which he supposed 
was intended to form part of the fence. An order then was 
given for 250 pikes, to be made exactly resembling the pattern 
in question ; they were made in Bentley’s work-shop, and 
taken away by young Watson and Castles, and carried by 
them to Watsou’s lodging in Hyde-sireet. Castles did not afs 
terwards know what became of those pikes, but a most extra- 
ordinary circumstance respecting them would be shewn in evi- 
dence, by which it would appear, that after Watson left his 
lodgings in Hyde-street, a privy belonging to the house was 
searched and emptied, and in it were found 199 pikes, exacily 
resembling tauwse which Beotley bad been ordered to make. 

“ [| come now,” said the Attorney-General, “ to a most 
important tact. Sometiiung like an organization was agreed 
upon, aud the prisoner, with others, whom you have heard 
named, were eech appointe to their respective offices. This- 
tlewood was to have ihe coumand ; Watson, sen. was to be 
21; Hooper $d; Castles 4th; Watson, jun. was to be Sth; 
and Preston, who was lame, had the last post assigned him, 
Jt was at first agreed upon at a meeting held by these parties, 
onthe J0th of November, that an insurrection should take 
place on the first assembly at Spa-fields. This, however, was 
abacaoned, and it wis merely decermined upon to congregate 
the people together, for the purpose ct discussing the state of 
the times, and seeking a redress of grievances. About this 
tine there were placards and advertisements issued, signifying 
that there had been adopted a “ Committee of Public Safety.” 
To this announcement there were attached certain names, 
which, however, in justice to them, [| must declare my cou- 
sciousness, that they did not even know they had ever been 
mentioned. But mark bow extraordinary it was; when:the 
prisoner Watson was apprehended on the night of the 2d of 
December, a paper was found in his pocket, which purported 
to contain a list of this “ Committee of Public Society.” [t 
was signed Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Cochrane, Mr. Arthur 
Thistlewood, Major Ca:twright, Mr. Henry Hum, Mr. Gale 
Jones, Mr. R. O. Connor, Mr. James Watson, and others. 

* The next remarkable feature of the conduct of the pri- 
soner and his companions was the publication of an advertise- 
ment, signed by one Dyall, and which was to bave been pubs 
lished by Watson or some other person of the party. [i was 
addressed principally to distressed artizans, manufacturers, Xe, 
and announced the intended meeting. Thus, in order to effect 
a diabolical purpose, a paper of apparently an innocent nature, 
was circulated, for the purpose of imposing on the minds and 
feelings of the poorer classes of society, and by subsequently 
working on their passions,to make them the ready victims of 
the guilt the party had planaed to execute. In the course of 
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these proceedings the meeting alluded to was called, but it wag 
found necessary to have a leader, and in consequence a Mr, 
Hunt, who lived in the country was applied to, L don’t be- 
lieve, however, that the real purpose of the meeting was made 
known to that gentleman, but that it was represented to be, as 
{ before said, the case of distressed artisans and manufacturers, 

&c. Nor do [ think that the breaking ont was intended to 
have been attempted at this time. Subsequent to the proceed- 
ings of this day, the whole party went to dine at Bouveries 
street with Mr. Hunt, and [ will shew that the prisoner Watsou 

and the others were all acting there together. This was on the 
15th November, and another meeting was proposed to take 
place soon after the meeting of Parliament, which was to as- 
semble early in February. This delay was objected to by 
Young Watson, who proposed that no longer adjournment 
should occur than seventeen days, and that there should be a 

meeting on the 2d of December. This was agreed to; but F 
should have informed you that at the meeting of the 15th of 
November, a flag was unfurled by the parties, on which were 
inscribed the following words: “ Natare to feed the country ; 

‘Froth to protect the oppressed ; Justice to punish offenders,” 
The day of the 2d, however, was approaching, and the inquiry 

was, what should be done? An advertisement, among other 

things, was agreed upon, and perbaps to read it was the best 
Way atonce to show its meaning. It was as follows:—* Eng- 

land expects every man to do his duty. A meeting will take 

plate on the 2d of December, to receive the answer of the peti- 

nov to the Prince Regent, determined upon at the last meeting 

held at the same place, and for other important considerations. 

The present state of Great Britain:—Four millions in distress!!! 

—Four millions embarrassed !!!—One million and a half fear 

distress!!!—Our brothers in Ireland are in a worse state !!!—~ 

The climax of misery is complete; it can go no further.” 
Death would now be a relicf to millions. Arrogance, folly, 

and crimes have brought affairs to this dread crisis. Firmuess 

and integrity only can save the country. After the last meet- 

ing,some disorderly people were guilty ofattacking the property 

of individuals. They were ill-informed of the object of the meet- 
ing ; it was not to plunder persons suffering in these calami- 

tous times, in common with others; the day will soon arrive 

when their distresses will be relieved, The nation’s wrongs 

must be redressed. John Dyall, chairman, Thomas Preston, 

ecretary. 

“ The note just read at the bottom of this advertisement is 
of the greatest importance, and coupled with what |] have be- 
fore detailed, nothing can be more insidious. — Lt is impossible 
to read it without drawing the inference of its diabolical de- 
sigo, more particularly when the facts, namely, the ordering 
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the pike-heads, firing the barracks, and other matters, are 
taken into consideration. ‘This paper had not only been pla- 
carded upon the walls of the metropolis, but care taken that 
copies should be circulated among those most necessary to be 
informed, namely, the soldiers. 



































(To be continued.) 





Notices concerning the Scottish Gypsies. 
{Continued from Page 491.) 


HE late Madge Gordon was accounted the queen of the 
P Yetholm clans. She was, we believe, a grand-daughter of 
the celebrated Jean Gordon, and was said to have much re« 
sembled her in appearance. The following account of her is 
extfacted from the leuer of a friend, who tor many years en- { 
joyed frequent and favourable opportunities of observing the ii 
characteristic peculiarities of the Yetholm tribes.—“* Madge y 
Gordon was descended from the Faas by the mother’s side, and i 
was married toa Young. She was rather a remarkable per- a} 
sonage—of a very commanding presence, and high stature, i 
being nearly six feet high. She had a large aquiline nose,— i 
penetrating eyes, even inher old age—bushy hair that hung f 
ground her shoulders from beneath a gypsey bonnet of straw— | 
a short cloak of a peculiar fashion, and along staff nearly as 
tall as berself. L remember her well ;—every week she paid my | 
father a visit for her almous, when I was a little boy, and | looked 
upon Madge with no common degree of awe and terror. When 
she spoke veliemeutly (for she had many complaints) she used 
to strike her staff upon the floor, and throw herself into an atti- 
tude which it was impossible to regard with indifference. She 
used to say that she could bring from the remoiest parts of 
the island,friends to revenge her quarrel, while she sat motionless 
in her cottage; and she frequeatly boasted that there was a time 
when she was of considerable importance, for there were at her 
wedding fifty saddled asses, and uasaddled asses without number. 
If Jean Gordon was the prototype of the character of Meg 
Merrilies, Limagine Madge mast have sat to the unknown 
author as the representative of her person.” 

“‘T have ever understood,” says the same correspondent, speak- 
ing, of the Yetholm gypsies, “ that they are extremely supersti- 
tivous—carefully noticing the formation of the clouds, the flight 
of particular birds, and the soughing of the winds, before atten pt- 
ing any enterprise. ‘They have been known for several succes- 
sive days to turn back with their loaded carts, asses, and chil- 
dren, upon meeting with persons whom they considered of 
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unlucky aspect ; nor do they ever proceed upon their summet 
peregrinations without some propitious omen of their fortunate 
return. “They also burn the’ clothes of their dead, not so much 
. from uny apprehension of infection being communicated by 
thew), as the conviction that the-very circumstance of wearing 
vg 0 shorten the days of the living. They likewise care- 
folly watch the corpse by night and day ‘till the time of in- 
terment, dnd cenceive that‘ the deil tinkles at the Iskewake’ 
of those who felt in their dead thraw the agonies and terror- of 
rémorse.—L am rather uncertain about the nature of their se- 
pafatelanguage. They certainly do frequently converse in such 
a way as completely to conceal their meaning from other people; 
bat it seems doubiful whether the jargon they use, on such oce 
casions, be not a mere slang invented for very obvious purposes. 
J recollect having heard them conversing in this manner, 
and whether it was an imaginary resemblance I know not,—< 
but the first time [ listened to Hindhustanee spoken fluently, it 
reminded me of the colloquies of the Yetholm gypsies.” 

On the subject of the gypsey language, our readers will re. 
mark a curious coincidence between the observation just 
quoted, and the first of the following anecdotes, which we are 
evabled to state upon the authority and in the words of Mr, 
Walter Scott—a gentleman to whose distinguished assistance 
and advice we have been on the present occasion very peculiarly 
indebted,and who las not only furnished us with many intereste 
ing particulars himself, but has also obligingly directed ‘us to 
other sources of curious inférmation :— 

* Whether the Yetholm gypsies dave a separate language of 
not | imagine might be ascertained, though those vagrants 
always reckon this among their arcana majora. A lady who 
had been in India addressed some gypsies in the J#indhustanee 
language, from the received opinion that it is similar to their 
own. They did not apparently understand her, but were exe 
tremely incensed at what they conceived a mockery ; so in is 
probable the sound of the language had an affinity to that of 
their own. 

“ Of the Highland evpsies Thad the following acéount from 
a person of observation, and highly worthy of credit. There 
are many settled in Kintyre, who travel through the highlands 
and lowlands ataually. They frequently take their rouse 
through the passes of Loch Katrine, where they are often ‘to 
be met with, They certainly speak among themselves a lan- 
guage totally distinct from either Gaelic or Lowland Scoteh. 
A family having settled pear my informer for a few days, he 
wormed some of the words out of a bey of about twelve yeurs 
old, who communicated them with the utmost reluctance, sag 
ing, bis grandfather would kill him if he knew: of bis teaching 
any one their speech. One of the sentences my informer. re- 
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menitbered—sit-sourided like ho langaage F ever beard, atid I 
any certain it has no-affinity with any branch of the Gothic 
or Celtic dilects. [ omitted to write the words down, but they 
siguified,* Fwitt stick my knife into yous fou black! sot of" a 
devine gypsey-like extlimation. My iiformer believed ‘that 
miley trittes and ‘even thurders were corfeitted among 'theth, 
which escaped thé cogtizance of the ordinary polices ‘the ‘sb- 
clusion of théir habits and ‘the:solitary paths whicl théev'chége, 
sobs, withdrawifie fem 
ftani' the ordimary inspection and attéition of the magiverate, 

© Phe Seortish lowland gypsies have hét In gerieraP #6 atip- 
djous-a chatacter, buttre always poachers; rubbers of hen-fodsts, 
black-fishers; stealers of wood, &c. #nd‘in that respect’ iavoh- 
vehiem néighbours. A pang of them’; Faas‘ and Bailties, latély 
fought a skirmish with the’ Duke’ of: Buceleach’s people ‘tid 
some officers of mine, in which a fish spear Was drivety into the 
thigh of one of the game-keepers. 7 Dit 

“ A lady of rank, who-has resided some tithe in’ Lydia; lately 
infordted me, that the gypsies are to be. fetthd there im the 
sate way as in England, and practise the sdte arts of posturé- 
making'and tombling, fortune-telling, stealing, and“ sd forth. 
"The [ndiah gypsies are called Nuts, or Bazeegurs, afd'dte be 

eved by mary to be the temains of aw original race,'ptior even 
to the Hiridhus, and who have nevet adopted the worship of 
Broth. ‘Micy are entirely different from the Parias, who are 
Hindlius that have lost caste, and $0 bécoutc degraded.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ee 
On the Forgiveness of Injuries. 
From the M. S. ef Lieutenant Miller, R. N. 


HE. pardon of injuries is the most. precise, and, perhaps, 

the most formal commandment of the Gospel; yet few 
there are who consider well all the equity and advantages of 
that commandment. The perfection of the ancient Jaw was 
hot garried to this head ; and novelty makes of this precept a 
principal point of its morality. The ancient law obliged us to 
love those only by whom we were beloved, The most unjust 
and degrading passion is revenge, Vindictive justice is an act 
of sovereign authority alone. Many consider it difficult 
to forgive an injury; but is wot more diflicuk te re. 
venge it?) What cares and continual fears tear a heast that 
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{Let the recollect, however high their-gituation li 7 
evened i Cofens ofa ijitle soul, .of'a corrupte 
{is thejifinate fopensity of animals to seek revengée+/l'o x 
give injusies ‘i inguishes a generous heart. We ve i 
that fi rene greatness of soul,a magnanimity/fhat al 
jways yarms. \ Cah there*be a precept more precise sat 
‘than that of forgixing injulies.? aad yet there is no pr twa 
jelude with more artifice. Every thing tends to weyen it; 
and w§ use every means toerender it ineffectual. May w@ ever 
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; READING, ry, 
HE habit of-reading, though even of indifferent © # 


fortmances, is not a litle beneficial; inasmuch as it may 
serve 10 withdraw the ed from subjects of domestiq 
grief, or direct the mind from thoighis which engender evil 


passions > but the advantage-of reading good re i 
culably great ; for though we should not put wlyereny 
ils precepts into iubmediate practice, it is laying.in a fun 1‘ 
treasure of morality, which, sooner or later, may 1S Ino 
use; and if it is Christian morality, the treasure wo 

est valet and the first consequence, 
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formed and conjoined firsbiies chesmeteys ;it will be. proper. to 
acquaint them, that she copied these fram what an. Oriental 
aat-sol és mote. betose ler, -dber neck 

At imitation is surprpstmyly quick; she says she cam copy. any: 
thing ; igdeed she may, be said tgdeiw, thogeh ungaught,. witt 
jp degree pf skill; apd such talent Wop doubtless gain her an 
Syratdivelikaag, if enmployed im, some mayulasyse, where it 
vere required and called forth, as, jpopétterty, ang” phina. estab- 
Jishmer 8, orperhapsan-the productioff$ @f thé Igem. ‘But! in 
t ative af her life, which we shall @ able tajpublish, our 
will dee coals “to judge for themselves, ef the ‘ins 

and talent which this tye has @isplayed, in 


Go, most tow pleag im positiogy aver, practised on public 


"cI ~ 9 Lise - " ? 

dee aiid th ‘interqew took place between Kptaboo and 
'Mrs-'Néale and ber dat hter, and ne,doybi cotld any longer 
sire ws identity of her person, thefoliowing brief history 






‘of her'Lite wagegracted from her. As to the degtéeyof credit 
Sach ne io eur readers must jadge for themsdves.; we 
can Powever pssure them, that much corroborative ‘Ystimony 
has transpired to confirm phe truth of hee, narrative. 
She w@s bomin the pgrish of Wigheyidge, abopt eiglueen 
j tiles; Exyesei, Her fayher is a.srogmaker, and > hee 
‘moth@ also is ¥i¥ing. Their namesayeWilcox. She was en; 
ployed ig her youpger days in spinning wool,in weeding corn, 
and infiriving ers’ horsesand taking them to wasés.. Sh¢ 
very egrly lear swim 49¢ dive ; and always felt agdisposis 
‘tion to, ramble, aad an wen to excel her companigas, At 
16 shegwent to service at a fagmer’s, where her stay, wagshort ; 
at thisgplace she ofien took asgck of cogn or apples on hepikack, 
endeavguring npdo thedébouring Men. She then wei tg 
Exeae pd at againgatd service, where likewise ghggons 
tinued ®ut a short time, bepawse shgirad top much dorky Ms 
poset trer:~ From this peried-sige commenced her jane 
dering Wig, and assumed the characgtr qi @ “beggar in a 
‘towns ~— Villages. 11 thisay' she jomtacyed (rom Exeggr to 
'Tauntoh, find froth Taunton to Bristol, pursuing her plain of 
ibegging Trom Héuseto house, and enduring a variety of .hardy 
‘ships Cart Brigtol, she applied for rehef 10 a Mr. —-—, near 
jthe Draw-bridge, who relievéd ber, and desired ber to, call 09 
nim the next morning, that she wight apply to the. Stranger’ 
fend Society, -but-as tre wished-to -mterrogate: her more 
closely than she appraved, she lek Bristal,.aad..px for 
Londap., On he 5 Atte uhither she was taken all, and aves 
kipgly conveyed by. 2, wagganer to the memopelig,;and gatad- 
> A ipto the Middlesex Mpwhene ale wep lopg eon- 
fined,.n a braja fever. Ou ber recarery she was recommended, 
by 4ue,chapiaig of the bospital,s9 sqynieg, whete.ghe: shayed 
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_ the@e yeats, abd parted on Refovnt of an altercation with her 


mistresses” ln this situation sheisdems to bave-picked up some 
Hebrainas, having gat acqotiiated with the family of a Jew, 
who lived ext done, - She vext-entered the Moagdilen, being 
told that it was avnannery; her deseription of the diseiptine’ of 
tise howse, and correet kaowled ge of the names of some. of its 
domestics, can leave tittle dowbt. of, her residence there {th 
ene day;-one of its. uotortunateininases, talking with her abour 
her forwerdife, said, isit possible your story is une ;‘you'fiust. 
be as.bad jas we ure, otherwise you wodld not be in tbishouse ? 
Finding lcr an improper object of the charity, she. was “dise 
niissed:by'a Board -of the Governors, with he clothes she 
beonght and a pound ite ;she learnt mostof she Magdalen 
Hymns. She pow drest herself io’ men’s clothes, intendiog in 
thatodisguise to pnodeed to Witheridge “j-and io. try the effect 
of ber disguise, she offered herself as & footmean ia one or two 
places. | When ake arrived ‘at bdme, ber pareats advised. her 
to go ageia-to service inibie vicinity, where'she-stnid but a 
shorttime. Thence she removed to another situation; bat 
being sent iin the wiater, when the sndw was very déep, to a 
neighbouring town, she was buried in the snow, and ‘nat’ ex. 
wicaed until the neXt-moraing, When dhe resold never ‘again 
to liveinithe gountty, Soe a second time proceeded tg Lon- 
dan 3 went to service }left it; was arerried toa fortigner; aod 
travelled about the country. Her husband destriee her, and 
weal to France. . She -retarned @ thfisd time so Lindon; ‘was 
delivered of a child ; got the infegt:into me Fauddlinig’ Hos- 
pitol:s it died ; she left .Londoo ; west agai to Exeter; joined 
some gypsies, with whom she said three days, 80d after a 
variety of wanderings she came 40 Bristal soup aftlr“the tase 
Marwh fair. She fowod a lodging, at Mrs. Neale’s “daughter's 
im Lewin’s Mead; she paid Js. aweek ; stopped nearly vires 
weeks; did not pretendthere to be a foreigner, untilone day, 
when for a frolic she drest herself in a turban, and strolled 
threugh the. streets, A. fellow ladger went with her. She 
begged atone house, where she spokd ber’ gibberish, atid got 
és Two or threedaye before, she weot to Uvequay. to enquire, 
if'amy vessel was bound to America.’ A captain suid he would 
take-ber for £5. and would shiin about 16 deys. Net hating 
wherewitl: 40 pay: her passage; she.thavgbt se) might, procure 
sufficient in the fifteen deys by jog in. the vdiaguise ef a 
foreigner. She jeft ber box at! Mus, Neale’ daaghter’s het 
dayyand went tewards Lamplizbter's Hall: by Lond DevCliffard’s, 
where the servants watied to take her in: but she went far- 
ther ioe fatm-bouse, where she dined with a:farmer and* his 
wife; on Gast veal, green’, and potatoes.. After dinner thefar- 
mersenthis daugbtet with her, to Lord De Clifford's, to ‘see if 
bis Preach eook could uiiderstand her. He cowl tiot; ‘and 
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hap petitog to‘ask her if'alie wav ad Eopagnol, nha she’ engineer? 
ing Si, he said she wes.@ Spanistt woman. | One:servant wished 

to take her to'a’Spanish'family in Bristol, when she ran ‘to get’ 
her bonnet, and made ber ao thee the fields, and slept. in 

a labourer’s house. She o¥erieardithe txbourer saying to his 

wite, perhaps’ she is a rogue, or a disguised man, or somewene 

come to thurder us, and she could not sleep all night for laugh- 

ing.’ Ske’ fought vhe'shodtd have died with ves re Argh 

the tbtiltis, a the Woman was ‘neatly torficeebroughfeat. Am 
themordiig slié trossed "the Marsh; ‘atid proceeded’ son'+thee 
aoanert B29 GAP, 10 0 poll stoigeh buadoigar 
VAREF 8 TeWimore stfan ze adventures: Caraboo was introduced 

to the’ Hemaite ‘hiésicss at? Knowle, ‘Mrs, " Wortall; wite of 
Samuel Worrall; Esq, Pown’ Clerk, Bristod: And heréy foe sthis 

week, want'bf room obligés'ts'to break off itv wor onarrative: 
We hope insur next 16 beableto’ detail some of sthecextas: 
ordinary stenes which occurred to this singularcreacvere during’ 
he? resideti¢e‘at Kiowle aud at Bath ; andwhen: we ‘have ree 
lated thedt, dur réddets will be pazzled which 10!be ‘surprised: 
at mpsty the ingenuity of the girl, or the” eredality :of' cher 

spectators," * 


Mzs.:Worrall’s humanity will andoubtedly weigh much with 
us in sappressing all that we can, which concerns “hér )fti* the 
narrauivery buf there ase other dupes in ‘the business’ not ‘quite’ 
sodeserving of lenity, i pn 

. "The assertion in, some of the hews papers, of the Mary ‘Att 
Babin, spa her pafamour, who were tried at Exeter for stéaiag 
cloth, being the female we até speaking‘ of, will, we have teaton 
to believe, turnout to be as false as many other strange”stoties 
which wil find their way into various fournals.’- "Phit® the 
name of Baker was only assumed about two'yedrs sinte in Bot: 
don, and never in Exeter, is sufficient evidence’ to ‘set ‘nt Pest 
the above assertion. Her parents’ name, us we said befpte, is 


Wilcox. Her husband’s haute is ——* ° 
Except thie report from Exeter, ber ‘character comitines ¥4¥' 
cleas from vice »s when Dr. Wilkinson depieved ‘Her ib ‘Sudtt 
glowing characters of ‘virtue. The! vomplete ‘hoax she -fu¥ 
practised will, io doubt, bring down upot Wer tread the sti¢ets 
and sareasims of many who have been dupes to hier ingendiity'} 
bub-till we can trace to her charge'crimes ‘of deeper die than 
this, we'shall-coutinue to ) Rap ediete fab ‘as hers way 
be betté#-cultivated, and that’slie is Ad Objeer ‘Worth ¥ te be 
reclaimed-from the ertols into which she hils hitherto! tens * 
ae i - PP , PMs) 6 VieeIBOVY AU LOST dale 
* This name and various otlier éollngeral and eotrobbrative-voctt 
rences will eventually be mado knp@h: ' Her’ parents’ ‘in ‘Devétishire 
have been visited’; ‘and Her vatiot#! phicts uP service in London-dunaté 
will-be ‘traced, ‘ 6 MGA TVUUOY £ uh £UIONS KAU MOIC-¢ 


(To be continued) 
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YABO,THE AFRICAN SLAVE; OR, PERSEVERANCE. 


_DSdeiw 100? Fyomm the ‘British Hady’s Magazines: » | 
cil os Shee 0%) STOTHE EDITOR. 
Le 


Svoneiof that s¢x whose peculiar instinct -is “compassion, 
Fsénd. you the following story of one of the poor enslav~ 
edhatévesiof Afriea. And, | think, while your readers will 
regret and deplore the debasement of homan nature, its, ex- 
plosaré like the beast forsale, and the-infamous abandonment 
ofthutanity.by its unmanly traffickers, they will_feel_ pleasure, 


thatany ofsuch unhappy beings conld Rroreas native’ energy 


sufficient to aim at any thing commendable. The industry of 
this;poor black would do honour toj‘any of England’s free 
thovgt laborioussons. We know of the regrets us well as the 
felicities of country and of home, by participation, they—paar 
Africa's offspring, by their loss. I-beg the insertion of this mat. 
tes. bf) fact,'and remain, + apt a ie 


CHARLOTTE H. 


d iw ‘ + sd 
War » before the American reyolutionsry ‘war, was brought 
from Africa to the United States, and thére sold-as 4 slave to # 
family, who lived near George Town on the Banks of the Po- 
tomac., After many years of hard labour and faithful service 
his master gave him his freedom as.a reward. ‘Yaro resolved 
to be independent, he toiled late and early, and in the course 
of a few, years amassed a hundred dollars: this sum, which 
he. considered as a fortune, he placed in the binds ‘of a ‘mer- 
chant ; but by whose death.and insolvency it was lost, aud the 
oor African found himself in the same situation as when he 
became free. This affected him much, his ustial stréngth had 
abated, old age was approaching, but he siill chérished’ the 
hope. of independence. He worked ‘all day at fixed wages, 
and in the evening he made nets, baskets, and other articles for 
sale. A few years elapsed, and he was rich ; another iandred 
dollars were the fruits of his toil. ‘This amount he deposited 
inthe hands of anather merchant of George Towh, but’ he 
also,became.a bankrupt. Yaro was sad, but his courage and 
habits of industry suffvred no Ghange, He again’ resolved to 
be iedependen ! he renewed his task of daily labout, ‘which 
he conethued without relaxation for several years.’ He ‘again 
found himself in possession of another and a better fortine—of 
two, bunadred dollars; by the advice of a friend who explaiged 
to.him , the .nature. of a) bank, he. purchased shares to this 
amount ia, that of Columbia in his own name, the. interest of 
which now affords him a comforiable support. Thongh more 
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than eighty: years did he walks érect, is activé, cheerfal; and 
kind. His history is known to several respectable families, who 
treat him with attention. At Christmas his great delight is to 
fire agun under their windoweat- break of day, which is in- 
tended as-a signal for bis.dram. . When young he was the best 
swimmer ever seen in thé Potomac, and though his muscles 
are now somewhat stiffened by age, he still finds pleasoré in 
this exercise .; Fond of conversation, he.often:.in broken lan- 
guage, thus relates the story of his lifey which I insert asa _Spe- 
eimen of curious dialect. ‘ewes a 

* Qlda massa been tink he got all de work out of ‘a Yaro 
bone, ., He tella Yaro,:go free Yaro ; .you been work . nuff for 
me, gawork for you now: Tankee massa, Yaro say, sure nuff 
¥aro.ga to, work for he now; Yaro work a soon—a_late— 
a, hot», cold—sométime he sweat, sometime he blow a 
finger, He got a fippepny bit—eighteen peunee—git him 
to, massa, to put by—put by a dollar till come to heap. 
Qh, poor, massa, take sick, die—Yaro. money gone—oh 
Yao po to work again, get more dollars—work . hard— 
more dollars—git him sow to young massa, he young, he. no 
die.s-Oh, young massa den broke—den go away—oh, oh, oh ! 
Yaro old for true now. Must work again, worky, worky, get 
more doliar—gib him-dis time to all de massa—all de massa 
cant die, cant go away. Oh, Yaro, dollar breed now+-every 
ping, every fall, Yaro, get doilar—chicken now.” : 

This authentic account of poor Y aro, who is siill living, was 
communicated by. General Mason to D. B. Warden, Esq. Conse! 
Generah of the United States at Paris. 


‘ 


ALGEBRAIC CALCULATIONS. 
ANS curious application of one of Mr. Taylor’s fluxional 


theorems has been discovered by a Scottish mathemati- 
cian,in the solution of algebraic problems, which involve expo- 
nential equations. The object of this discovery is to guard 
against the errors which arise from the adoption of double posi- 
tion, vowing, perhaps, to the confused mixture of parts of lo- 
garithms with the nombers themselves. The great perfection 
of Mr. Taylor's theorem is, that it is applicable, by this new 
mode, either to finite or infinite quantities; and Mr. Arnott 
has displayed considerable ingenaity in pointing out the manner 
in which formule can be formed, as required by the inyesti- 


yalor. 
- Phe dt REFLECTION... $ 
I — will sometimes bestow praive for the sake-of adding 


calumoy as a rider to it. 





| 
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PARTICULARS OF MR. WALTER SCOTT. 


HE following extract of a letter communicates some par- 
ticulars respecting this celebrated poet ;: 

« But few travellers come to Edinburgh without inquiring 
whether Walter Scott be visible. In a small derk room 
where one of the caurts is held, heis to be seen every morn- 
ing in term time, seated at a small table with the acts of the 
court before him. He is a short, broad-shouldered, and rather 
robust mao, with light hair, eyes between blue and grey, 
broad nose, round face, with an almost we A look, dressed in 
a shabby black gown, his lame leg concealed under the table, 
and the other extended in sach a way as never leg, whether 
lame or sound, ought to be: a man, forsouth, to whom you 
would swear that Heaven had given a good-natured, houest 
soul, not overburthened with intellect: a jolly loyal subject, 
who is fond of port and porter, pays his taxes without grum- 
bling, and can sing “ God save the King.” Nota poetic fee- 
ture, not a ray of genius in his face, except asomewhat ani- 
mated eye, distinguishes the bust of the author of the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel from the stupid, vacant, and unlettered loon. 
—Mr. Scott is about 47 years old, and is descended from an 
obscure family in Lothiao. In his infancy, as he himself re- 
lates, the old people took him upon their knees, called hin 
Little Watty, and told him all sorts of old stories and legends, 
while his brothers were abroad at work, from which he was 
exempted on account of his lameness. Scott hus been some 
time married to a Guernsey lady, a natural daughter of the 

Duke of Devonshire, with whom he is said to have received a 
portion of 10,0001. She was born in the island, and spoke 
wretchedly broken English. To her many virtues belong an 
ungovernable fury against al] the unlucky wights who censure 
her busband’s works: it is reported, that whea his Marmion 
was criticized in. the Edinburgh Review, she could scarcely 
be restrained from pulling the ears of the editor when she met 
him some time after at a dinner party.—Mr. Scott is blest with 
some other good things, that rarely fall to the lot uf a poet: he 
is sheriff-deputy of a county, commits offendersto gaol, and 
sends them to the gallaws, with great ability. He is also 
clerk of the above-mentioned court. The two places produce 
bim from 800l. to 1000!. per annum, Though a great namber 
of travellers have letters of recommendation io Mr. Scott, yet 
his parties are not numerous; he canfines himself toa chosen 
few of the ministerial side, and is warmly attached to the King 
and Church. His manners are agreeable, untainted with vanity ; 
and the only atfectation to be perceived in him is, that he is 
solicitous notto appear as a poet. He is very lively and full 
of anecdote ; and though aot brilliant in company, is always 
cheerful and unassuming.” 
VOL. 576 41 
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Answer, by Amicus, to J. Jerwood’s Charade, inserted March te, 


O* all the virtues of our England’s coast, 
JUSTICE has ever been our proudest boast; 
The dome and cot alike her power share, 

And prince and peasant are her eqnal care. 


*+* The like answer has been received from W. P. Swaffield, Allington ; 
R. Lewis, of Poole; John Tucker, of Cornworthy; W. Priddle, of Tintin- 
hull; R -K. Sherwell, Ivybridge; W. Bickham, Spring Gardens, near Ash- 
burton; R. Cuming, Modbury; Titus; J. Davy, Broadwinsor; S. Alford, 
Chawleigh; and R.- Mills, of Chard. 





Answer, by 4. G. Whitheld, of Plymouth, to R. Lewis's Charade, inserted 
the 24%b of March. ; 


— rebus did most plainly mark 
The hungry and voracious SHARK. 


+*+ Wehave received the like answer from J. Jerwood, Poughill; Jobn 
Tucker, Cornworthy; S. Alford, Chawleigh; W. Priddle, Tintinhul; R 
K. Sherwell, Ivybridge Walter Bickham, Spring Gardens, near Ashbur- 
ton; Titus; J. Davy, Broadwinsor; A. Z. of Colyton ; Pomona, Ilchester; 
and W, P. Swaffield, of Allington. 





REBUS, dy G. B. of Plymouth Dock, 


Martyr’s name you'll first transpose, 
What you then are it will disclose ; 

Prefix a letter, and ’twill shew, 
"hat which reflects no light to you; 
Cut off no letter from my third, 
The which to dvate you prepar’d ? 
‘The same prefix, and you will view 
What each opponent strives to do, 





ENIGMA, by Augusta. 





| bp pees am that’s often us’d, 
And now and then I'm much abus’d ; 
I’m thump’d and slapp’d about by those 
Who owe to me their sweet repose; 
And frequently I’m made to bear 

A worthless burthen, full of care; 
People a pleasure seem to take 

In giving me a hearty shake; 

‘This usage I’ve for ages borne, 

And always good for ill return ; 

For should they grant me a respite 
From labour tor a single night, 

Altho’ I’m dumb I plainly tell 

That I’ve been treated very well, 

Now I am sure you must confess 

I no maliciousness possess ; , 

But tho’ I bear with patience long 

Full many a flout, both hard and strong 
Yet their cftects, alas! ’tis so, 

Nly constitution overthrow. 

You'll say I’ve told a mournful ditty, 
And you begin my fate to pity— 

But I had rather you'd declare 

My meaning—thap your pity share, 





























POETRY. 


oe 
For the WEeeExLy ENTERTAINER. 


ee 


THE MIDNIGHT HOUR. 





1S Ae! pleasing to a contemplative mind 
Is that still hour when nature seeks repose ! 
The hour the peasant in sweet sleep can find, 
Rest from his toilsome labours and his woes. 
When the bat and owl appear, 
And night her sable mantle wears; 
When the bittern screams aloud ; 
When the murderer’s soul is cow’d 
By the stillness of the time 
Bringing to his mind each crime— 
Then sits the Christian in some lonely bower, 
And hails with calin delight the midnight hour. 


The time, and striking beauties of the scene, 

The planets, stars, and Luna’s borrow’d ray, 

The awful silence, and the air serene, 

In whose light bosom sporting zephyrs play. 
The nightingale’s maclodioes note, 
Warbling from her lovely throat ; 

The distant murmuring that we hear 

Of ocean striking on the ear; 

The dancing of Borealis bright 

Tending to illume the night— 
All, all combine to show the Aloughty Power, 
And make the Christian prize the midnight hour. 


Not so the wretch whose crimes shrink from the light, 
In vain he strives to hide them from the day ; 
For there’s a something even ir the night, 
That to his-conscience all his deeds displays ; 
He knows no peace, nor can he feel 
That solitude his soul can heal; 
The bleating of some orphan’d lamb 
Breaking un the midnight calm; 
The falling of the cascade near, 
Are sounds that fill his soul with fear: 
Conviction on his mind they seem to pour, 
And make him view with hate the midnight hour. 


The poet, deep in contemplation wrapt, 
Sits meditating in that hour serene; 
The hour in which he finds his genius apt 
To paint in colours bright each pleasing scenes 
The moon displaying now her head, 
Or sinking to het oozy bed; 
The gentle whispering of the breeze, 
Lightly sporting thro’ the trees ; 
The solemn grandeur of the time, 
Tempt the muse to sport in rhyme; 
And all contribute to increase her power, 
And make the poet prize the midaight hour. 
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Thy charms, Oh inidnight! are beyond display, 
And te a thinking soul exceed the day. 


Bristol, May, 1817. B. 





FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY, A MASONIC ODE. 


From Poetic Impressions, writtea by H. Lee, Manager, Taunton, &c. 


HEN Faith left her mansion celestial for earth, 
On seraphim plumes she was borne through the sky ; 

The crown o’er her temples betoken’d her birth, 

The gem on her bosam, bebests froin on high. 
Gliding softly through clouds by irradianey clear’d, 

Sweet Hope, with a smile, like an ange) appear’d ; 

As friends they approach'd, interchanging the sigs, 

On earth thus cementing a union divine! 


To join this lov’d pair, while discoursing below, 
Mild Charity game, her best gifts to divide ; 
All the biessings of life "twas resolv’d they’d bestow 
Where Honour, with Vistue and Truth, should preside > 
This world Faith supported—Hope promis’d another, 
While Charity bound man to man as his brother; 
By signs, words, and tokens this system began— 
The Sye of the Deity sanctien’d the plan! 


An abodé free from guile these fair strangers now sought, 
Where Folly with footstep unhallow’d ne'er trod, 
Where Wisdom held converse— Morality taught, 
And man ‘ony true homage to Virtue and God, 
Despairing they droop’d, long in darkness astray, 
Till a light, like a star from the east, led the way : 
They enter’d the Lodge—all their wishes were crown’d! 
Here—Faith, Hope, and Charity, cver are found. 


O’er Masons presiding, these virtues combine -- 
Faith beckons tu join the Grand Master above ; 
~~ points through heaven’s arch to the regions divine ; 
nd Charity teaches peace, friendship, and love | 
To ALL WHO DESERVE be these principles shown, 
The Cra/t is most honour’d when most it is known: 
May ‘Truth’s sacred records to man be unfurl’d, 
And Faith, Hope, and Charity, govern the world! 








SONNET WRITTEN IN A TIME OF AFFLICTION 


Y mind disdains its sufferings to impart 
To selfish ones, who feel no sympathy ; 

From the vain world I willingly depart, 

W hose cold regards insult my misery. 
Cheerless and unattractive as thou art, 

Oh! Solitude, yet still tothee I fy; 
Time may alleviate this bitter smart, 

Or Hope revive, and yield tranquillity. 
Tho’ vanish’d are the comforts Friendship gave, 

Yet solemn, soothing thoughts my spirits checr: 
Spirit ot her who slumbers in the grave, 

Imagination pictures thee as near : 
Unseen by mortal] eye, by mortal ear, 
Unheard, yet watching to console and save. 














E. M. 


